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Aboard the troopship which Is carrying them across the Channel, these British soldiers have donned the o-geving goer which will keep them 





afloat if a U-boat's torpedo should make them take to the water. During the dispatch of the new British Ex onary Foroe to France in 
Septernber, 1939, not a single life was lost through wpend action, so thorough and unsleeping was the watch kept by the vessels of the Royal 
Navy entrusted with the guardianship of the troop-carrying fleet. 
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Epic Siege and 


Fall of Warsaw 


History records many a siege sustained against tremendous odds, 

and to the most glorious of these must now be added that of 

Warsaw. For nearly three weeks Poland's capital city withstood 

the furious might of the German invader, and only capitulated 
when all but honour was lost. 


FTER they had bombed and shelled 
Warsaw for nearly three weeks, 
the German High Command on 

September 27 announced that in future 
the city would be regarded as.a military 
objective. At the outbreak of war, said 
their communiqué, Warsaw had been 
considered as an open town and respected 
accordingly, but it had now been trans- 
formed into a fortress by the measures of 
the commander, who had restored the old 
forts and armed part of the civil popu- 
lation... 





The statement was accompanied by an 
intensification of the attack, and the first 
line of forts m the north of the city and 
the second line of those in the south were 
eaptured by the besiegers. Following 
these assaults the Polish commander 
offered to surrender the town. 

The news of the armistice was con- 
veyed to the world in the following 
message broadcast from Warsaw on 
September 28: “ After 20 days of heroic 
defence, after practically the destruction 
of half the city, and after the destruction 


Stunned by the disaster, this Polish farmer 
stands at the door of his homestead after 
it had been bombed by the Nazie. 
Photo, Keystone 
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of the waterworks, the electric plant and 
other public utility services, the military 
authorities have decided that these 
disasters, coupled with the lack of ammu- 
nition and the impossibility of obtaining 
early assistance from the Allies, make it 
futile to defend the city further, involving 
as it would the risk of pestilential diseases 
as well as the entire destruction of the 
city, the heroic defence of which will 
certainly pass into history. An armistice 
has, therefore, been agreed upon since 
noon, and the conditions for the capitula- 
tion are now being discussed. The most 
honourable terms are being demanded 
by the Warsaw military authorities.” 
For some days past conditions in the 
capital had been indescribably terrible. 
Refugees who arrived in Hungary stated 
that so many people had been killed in 
the city streets that the task of removing 
the corpses had been abandoned. The 
supplies of food and water had given out. 
All the principal churches and public 





buildings were in ruins, Nine hospitals 
filled with wounded were reported to have 
been destroyed. The smoke and dust 
with which the streets were filled made 
breathing almost impossible. 
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After the main Polish armies had faiien back a few heroic soldiers stil held out. 
are firing on a houge in a Warsaw suburb already in flarmes in whioh Polish soldiers 
in hiding. Centre right, a purty of German soidiers have an anti-tank gun 
operation against Polish stragglers. 
Photos, Associated Press 
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High-Explosive Bombs Do Their Fell Work 


These wo rip wet mage: Sl yom oe aged show a 
has been attacked 
from the - bombers. High- 
explosive bombs weighing 520 Ib. were 
and the two owe craters and the 
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women and children 
battle zone. 
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Reports from Budapest on September 
28 stated that more than 3,000 persons, 
most of them women and children, had 
been killed in the previous twenty-four 
hours, and 500 fires were in progress. 

In one of the last communiqués issued 
by the Warsaw Defence Command it 
was announced that fire had destroyed 
the food centres, and the lack of food was 
being cruelly felt. The number of wounded 
was then 16,000 soldiers and 20,000 
civilians, but it was impossible to establish 
the exact number of dead and wounded 
owing to the bombardment and complete 
destruction of several of the hospitals.. 
“On a number of occasions,” the com- 
muniqué went on, “the wounded have 
had to be moved from one place to 
another. The conditions of hygiene are 
worsening daily and there is an imminent 
threat of epidemics.” 

Nevertheless, “in spite of so many 
misfortunes, the moral strength of the 
population remains unshakable. The 
soldiers defending the ca — remain dog- 
gedly at their posts. hey have shown 
themselves superior to the enemy wherever 
they have not been crushed by the 
superiority of technical means of fighting.” 
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Following the announcement of the 
armistice from the Warsaw garrison, the 
German wireless stated that the city had 
capitulated unconditionally and would be 
handed over on September 29. It was not 
until Sunday, October 1, however, that 
the first representatives of the German 
army occupied the suburb of Praga. 

In the next few days they extended their 
hold on the city and disarmed the Polish 
garrison of some 120,000 men. 
were received with a death-like calm, and 
there was no sound save the tramp of the 
soldiers’ feet as they quitted the city 
which they had defended so long and with 
such gallantry. The conquerors had 

armoured cars and tanks at the 
most important points, but they were not 
needed. Even they had to admit that the 
Poles in their hour of defeat condueted 
themselves like brave men, and, having 
laid down their arms, marched out 
to the prison-camps without a sign of 
battle weariness or demoralization, but 


with quick and steady step, led by their 
own officers in unbroken order. 
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As soan as they had left, scavengers 
and demolition squads worked furiously 
to clear away the ruins in readiness for 
the Fuehrer’s triumphal entry. 

A few hours before Warsaw surrendered 
Modlin had agreed to capitulate ; and on 
October 1 the gallant little garrison of 
Hela—4,000 men under Rear-Admiral 
von Unruh, described by the German 
official news agency as last bastion 
of Polish defence—also laid down its 
arms. It had held out i attack 
from sea, land, and air for thirty days. 

Organized Polish resistance had come 
to an end. But the t had not, surely, 
been in vain. “I confidently hope,” said 
the Mayor of Warsaw, M. Starzynusky, in 
reply to a radio message from the Mayor 
of Verdun—that French city which 
during the Great War withstood for so 
long the whole might of the German 
military machine—‘ that the defence of 
Warsaw has played a useful part in this 
inhuman war forced upon the peoples of 
Europe by the German spirit of domina- 
tion and barbarism.” 
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How Russia and Germany Shared the Spoil 


Following upon Poland's military collapse, Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia _pro- 


ceeded to divide the 


. 


land. Below we 


an analysis of the results of this 


Fourth Partition of Poland which, like its infamous predecessors, paid not 


WICE in one week was Poland 
partitioned. According to the 
German-Soviet communiqué issued 

on September 22, six days after the 
Soviet invasion of Poland began, the 
line of demarcation between Germany 
and Russia was to follow the rivers 
Pissa, Narew, Vistula, and San. It 
transpired, however, that this line was 
provisional, and what was announced as 
the final frontier between the two 
States was given in an official Soviet 
communiqué issued on September 29. 
Beginning at the southernmost corner of 
Lithuania, the line runs in a generally 
westerly direction along the East Prussian 
frontier to the river Pissa, and then 
south along the river Narew to Ostroleka, 
from where it bears to the east along the 
river Bug to Brest-Litovsk. Following the 
river south to Chrystynopol, it there 
turns west just north of Przemysl to the 
river San, and thence up to. the San’s 
source in the Carpathians on the Ruthe- 
nian frontier. 

By this “final partition.” of Poland 
the Vistula becomes a completely German 
river, and Warsaw, too, which by the 
ogee of a few days before was to 

divided between the two States, now 
becomes entirely Gerfnan. With regard 
to the population, it may be noted that 
in the territory apnexed by Germany 
there are approximately 18,000,000 Poles, 
2,250,000 Jews, and 750,000 Germans 
and others, whereas the territory annexed 
by Russia has only 5,000,000 Poles and 
1,000,000 Jews (representing what may 
be called the alien element) and 6,000,000 
Ukrainians and 2,000,000 White Russians 
and Lithuanians—peoples who are claimed 
by the Russians as “ blood brothers,” 


As mentioned above, Warsaw becomes 
German. Of the other great cities 
Germany also receives Gdynia, largest 
port on the Baltic and the pride of post- 
war Poland; Lodz, sometimes called the 
Manchester of Poland, famous for the 
manufacture of chemicals, beer, machinery, 
silk and textiles; Cracow, the centre of 
Polish culture and also a manufacturing 
city; Katowice, the chief town of the 
Silesian coalfields, with many iron works, 
foundries, and machine-shops; Lublin, 
where there are big armament works ; 
and Poznan, in the heart of the great 
agricultural region of Western Poland. 

For her part Soviet Russia receives 
Brest-Litovsk, an important centre of 
communications ; Lwow, famous for its 
manufacture of machinery and ironware ; 
Bialystok, which may be called the 
Bradford of Poland; Przemysl, chief 
town of a petroleum producing area ; 


slightest attention to the wishes of the people. 


and Wilno, a grain and timber exporting 
centre. While Germany obtains all the 
coalmines and the heavy industria! area 
Russia has man to secure nearly 
all the oilfields in Galicia. The main 
metallurgical and armament-producing 
centres—Warsaw, Lodz, Bydgoszcz 
(Bromberg), Poznan, Sandomierz and 
Radom—go to Germany, and so do two 
of the three main textile-producing 
centres—Lodz and Piotrkow. The third, 
Bialystok, is allocated to Russia. 
Germany’s Poor Bargain 

These results, however satisfactory they 
may appear to the men in charge of the 
German military machine—and even 
they must have looked glum when they 
were obliged to withdraw their troops 
from the territory about Lwow which 
they had conquered in order that it 
might be occupied by the Soviet army— 
can hardly seem so pleasing to the 
German industrialists or to the underfed 
and overworked populace of the Reich. 
Germany, the greatest industrialized 
nation of the Continent, has now appro- 
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map also shows the distribution of peoples. 


priated further highly industrialized areas 
whose factories and workshops, now that 
the export markets are closed by the 
British blockade, must inevitably compete 
with those established in the Reich. 

What Germany wants is food and raw 
materials. The newly acquired agri- 
cultural districts in west Poland can 
hardly produce more food than is required 
to feed the native population, and it is 
Russia that has seized those raw ma- 
terials of which she has already enough, 
and Nazi Germany far less than enough. 

Moreover, for years past the German 
public has been educated to believe that 
the Drang nach Sued-Osten would result 
in the inclusion within the Reich’s 
frontiers of the vast cornlands of the 
Ukraine and the rich oilfields of Galicia. 
Now, however, the way to both oil and 
corn is barred by a frowning. frontier of 
Soviet tanks and bayonets, for the whole 
of the former Polish frontier with Rumania 
and Ruthenia is now Russian. 

The result of the partition of Poland 
seems to show that Stalin held all the 
trump cards. 
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the first mon 


Nied valley and in the Hornbach 
and Hardt mountains, the advance 
was in the neighbourhood of two 
miles; while in the Lauter valley 
and south of Saarbruecken before 
the heights of Spicheren, the gains 
recorded were between 500 yards 
to a mile. Some fifty villages on 
German soil were now in French 
hands, 

Along the whole Rhine—Moselle front 
the Germans were pushed back gntil the 
Maginot Line in that region was no longer 
within range of most of the enemy guns. 
Thus, although there were no spectacular 
advances, such as from time to time broke 
the monotony of trench warfare in. the 
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MONTH after the war began more 

A than 150 square miles of German 
territory on the west were in the 
occupation of French troops. In the 
Warndt Forest region—that region from 
which the French’ engineers collected 
3,000 mines, after their Moroccan com- 
rades had carried the last enemy outposts 
at the point of the bayonet—the advance 
amounted to at least eight miles beyond 
the frontier. In the Moselle region, the 
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Aerial Battles in the West 


Bearing in mind the fact that on the West the war is being carried on by 
armies oak a great fortified systems, the gains made by the French in 

hostilities are encouraging, to say no more. 
in the air was the Allied supremacy increasingly made manifest. 


Particularly 


last war, the French made gains of the 
most solid and valuable description. As 
their High Command had promised at the 
very opening of hostilities; all the fighting 
had been on the German side of the 
frontier. 

Saarbruecken was still, nominally at 
least, in German hands, though its popu- 
lation had been long evacuated, and, as 
one French military commentator said : 
“Tt was ready to fall like a ripe fruit 
which the tree cannot hold.” Surrounded 
on three sides, it was dominated by the 
French guns; indeed, the French bat- 
teries now so commanded the Saar mining 
region that the German Command ordered 
complete evacuation. of the civilian 
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Im the lower photograph, 


taken with ne French army, a tractor is drawing a heavy gun into position. 
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The Possible Aces of Tomorrow’s Air War 
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Making Themselves 






population. The coal-mines, so valuable 
to Germany in peacetime, and still more 
valuable in time of war, were rendered 
unworkable. If the attack were not 
pushed home at Saarbruecken it was 
probably because the French anticipated 
a counter-attack on a large scale; and 
preferred to await it in the positions which 
they had carefully prepared. 

All through these operations the French 
conserved their man power to the utmost, 
keeping casualties down to the minimum, 
while the Germans for their part lost 
heavily in counter-attacks which were 
invariably dissipated by the deadly fire 
of the French guns. 

In the air there was marked activity. 
Day after day French and British aero- 
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planes flew over the 
German defences, and 
from a low altitude 
took photographs of 
the Siegfried Line—photographs which 
were invaluable to the artillery. Almost 
every day the communiqués, both French 
and German, contained reports of air 
fighting. The fighting spirit of the Allied 
airmen was proved to be of the very 
highest quality, and it was soon demon- 
strated that in the matter of ’planes, too, 
the Allies need fear no comparison with the 
much-vaunted German Messerschmitts. 

From time to time descriptions of air 
battles over the German line were allowed 
te appear in the French press. In one of 
these battles two French observation 
‘planes were sent out with an escort of 
nine fighters. They were above the 
Siegfried Line when fifteen German 
fighters suddenly dived out of the sky 


at Home on the 
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Western Front 
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on the French formation. A furious dog- 
fight ensued, in the course of which seven 
of the German ’planes were brought down 
as compared with only three Jost by the 
French. The report concluded with the 
statement that both the observation 
*planes returned to the base bearing the 
results of their reconnaissance. 
Meanwhile; the British Expeditionary 
Force was steadily crossing the Channel 
into France. The roads to the east were 
crowded with marching troops and with 
great convoys of tanks, armoured cars, 
transport wagons, field kitchens and the 
like. The British troops had not as yet 
been in action, but their presence on 
French soil was an immense encourage- 
ment to the French Government and 
people. It was generally understood that 
the B.E.F. was being held in readiness 
behind the line to meet any such move 
as a German advance through Belgium. 
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German Air Weapon at Work East and West 





















© Western Front. 
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He German Luftwaffe—titerally “ air 
weapon ”—has been built up by 
Field-Marshal Goering and General 
Milch into a formidable force both in 
size and quality. Germany was for- 
bidden to possess any air force under 
the provisions of the Versailles Treaty 
(1919), and for many years she con- 
centrated on commercial flying” and 
gliding. With the advent to power of 
the Nazis, however, a fighting force was 
established, at first in secret; its 
existence was officially admitted by 
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Uneasy Neighbours of the Soviet Power: 


Asa result of Russia's intervention in Poland, diplomatic activity of the most intense kind 
centred about Moscow. Only a few weeks before, all roads seemed to lead to Hitler’s 
eyrie at Berchtesgaden, but now it was to Stalin’s bureau in the Kremlin that the 


HEN in 1920 their armies were 
W defeated by the Poles before 
the gates of Warsaw, the 

Russians retreated behind their frontier, 
and for nearly twenty years played little 
part in the affairs of Europe. The 
Kremlin, it was said, had gone Asiatic. 
ese tt the Nazi invasion of Poland 
in September, 1939, however, Russia 
seemed to have become once again aware 
of the existence of the great and busy 
continent lying to the west. Stalin 
developed an imperialist urge, for what- 
ever motive; and as soon as the Polish 
resistance showed signs of collapse and 
the whole country seemed on the verge 
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ministers of Burope flocked. 


of being overrun by the Nazi invaders, 
the Russian dictator ordered his troops to 
march. In the course of a week Russia 
recaptured all and more of the territory 
she -had lost to the Poles in 1920, and 
Moscow achieved overnight the position 
of the diplomatic centre of Europe. 

It was hardly surprising that Russia's 
determined intervention in Poland should 
give rise to nervousness in the other 
states bordering her on the west. Nor, 
indeed, were their fears groundless, for 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea there 


were reports of Russian moves of one sim 
kind or another. 
The first to feel the weight of the new 
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ber 29 was mentioned as 


Russia’s hand were the Baltic States— 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. With 
Finland to the north, these little states 
were all before 1917 part of the Tsar’s 
realm, and they all came into independent 
existence in the period of disorganization 
which ensued upon the proclamation of 
the Russian republic. All are strongly 
democratic in principle, though not 
always in practice, and their social and 
economic arrangements reveal strong 
equalitarian tendencies. For the most 
part their peoples live lives of rural 
implicity, drawing their subsistence from 
the products of their fields and forests, 
and receiving manufactured goods from 
overseas, largely from Britain, in ex- 
change for their butter and eggs; bacon 
and timber. Politically, they are little 
concerned with the outside world; since 
their establishment they have striven 
to live at peace with their neighbours, and 
of the three only Lithuania has been 
involved in disputes with other countries 
—with Poland over the occupation of 
Wilno, Lithuania’s ancient capital, and 
with Germany over Memel, which she 
was compelled to return to the Reich on 
March 22, 1939. 

But in the new Europe which came 
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On Frontiers From Baltic to 


into being following the Munich Settle- 
ment, these little Baltic lands assumed a 
fresh importance owing to their situation 
between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. 
In the summer of 1939 the negotiations 
between Britain and France on the one 
hand and Russia on the other encoun- 
tered a formidable stumbling block in 
Russia’s demand that the -other powers 
should guarantee the independence of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania in return 
for Russia’s guarantee of Poland and 
Rumania. In the event it was Germany 
that made the pact with Russia. 

Following the sinking of a Soviet 
steamer by an unknown submarine off 
the Estonian coast, Russia showed what is 
traditionally known as the strong hand. 
M. Karl Selter, the Estonian Foreign 
Minister, proceeded to Moscow, osten- 
sibly to negotiate a new trade treaty. 
When the result of the deliberations was 
announced, however, it was found that 
not only had a new trade agreement been 
signed, but a pact of mutual assistance 
as well. According to this pact the two 
contracting parties, Estonia and Russia, 
undertook to render each other every 
assistance, including military assistance, 
in the event of direct aggression or the 
menace of aggression arising on the part 
of any great European power, whether 
made by way of the Baltic or across the 
territory of Latvia. Furthermore, the 
Soviet undertook to render to tke 
Estonian army assistance in armaments, 

Still more important, the Estonian 
Republic assured the Soviet Union of the 
right to maintain naval bases and to 
lease aerodromes at reasonable prices 
on the Estonian islands of Dagé and 
Osel. In effect, as a result of the pact, 
Estonia became a protectorate of Russia. 
Moreover, Russia now obtained ice-free 
ports on the west, and thus was enabled 
to challenge the Nazi conception of the 
Baltic as a German lake. 

In a few days the Foreign Ministers of 
Latvia and Lithuania arrived in Moscow 
on a mission similar to. that of their 
Kstonian confrére. 

Turning now to Rumania, here again 
there was widespread concern at the 
extraordinary revival of Russia’s power 
in Europe. Rumania, like the Baltic 
States, had profited by the collapse of 
Tsarism; indeed, for her seizure of 
Bessarabia in 1917 there was no such 
justification as could be claimed by those 
who in the north seceded from Russia 
and erected the Baltic republics. Reports 
from Rumania showed that large numbers 
of troops were being moved to the 
Bessarabian frontiers, and although it 
was claimed officially that the relations 
between the countries were cordial, 
correspondents on the spot declared that 
there was no communication between the 
two banks of the Dniester. 
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The newest Cunard Liner, ‘ Mauretania,"’ 
now mounts three anti-aircraft guns, one 
of which is on the stern. 
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GREAT part in winning the last 
A war was played by the men of 

the Mercantile Marine, as it was 
then called, and it is already obvious that 
the sons and grandsons of the gallant 
British seamen and fishermen of 1914-18 
can show equal gallantry, equal fear- 
lessness and equal devotion to duty. 

The men of 1914-18 had a signal 
recognition of their services when in 1928 
King George V created the new office of 
Master of the Merehant Marine and 
Fisheries and appointed the Prince of 
Wales to be its first Master. 

The men of the Merchant Navy and 
Fisheries went through a severe testing 
time at the outbreak of the new war. 
Over 2,000 British ships were then at sea, 
ranging from trawlers to ocean liners, and 
none had any defence against U-boats. 
The Nazis had made full preparations for 
taking the utmost advantage of this 
situation. They had placed big sub- 
marines along the main routes of sea 
traffic, while smaller U-boats in waters 
nearer home were ready to pounce upon 
anything from a trawler to an ocean liner 


No Seamen Refused 

In these circumstances it was not 
surprising that the toll of merchant 
shipping was heavy: 65,000 tons were 
sunk in the first week, but the tonnage 
sunk decreased rapidly to 9,000 tons in 
the fourth week and nil in the fifth. Yet 
during the first few weeks, when the 
losses were at their heaviest, no British 
seamen refused to sail without escort. In 
ships great and small these worthy 
descendants of the great British sailors 
of the past took their lives in their hands, 
realizing that on them no less than on the 
men of the Royal Navy the safety of the 
country and final victory depended. 

It is gratifying to know that they had 
not to run these fearful risks for long. 
The last -war had fully proved that the 
best means of dealing with the submarine 
menace was the convoy system, and 
immediate steps were taken to bring it 
into operation again. 

The essence of this system is that 
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Methods that Will Beat U-Boats 


No expericnce gained in the last war proved more valuable in 1939 
than the adaptation of the convoy system to modern conditions. 


Within five weeks it 


had played a great part 


in defeating 


unrestricted submarine warfare. 


merchant ships both inward and outward 
bound should assemble at some port out- 
side the danger zone, and that from that 
point they should be escorted by warships 
—light cruisers and destroyers—to their 
destination. There may perhaps be 40 or 
50 merchant ships in a convoy, marshalled 
in columns with the protective screen of 
warships around them. One of the 
difficulties of the convoy system is that 
the speed of the whole fleet of ships can 
be no greater than that of the slowest, 
and the difference in speed between the 
fastest and the slowest may be very 
considerable. It is essential, if the convoy 
is to be effective and if the fewest possible 
number of warships is to be employed to 
protect it, that all the merchant ships 
should keep station, that is, follow one 
another in exact lines, keeping an equal 
distance apart. 

When the system was first introduced 
in 1917 it was feared that merchant sea- 
men, being unused to such manoeuvres, 
might not be able to “ keep station ” with 
absolute accuracy. To the surprise and 
admiration of the Royal Navy this fear 
proved groundless. The skippers of the 
Merchant Navy, handling ships of widely 
varying size, speed and design, kept 
station with an accuracy which was 
beyond criticism. That example of the 
fine seamanship of the Merchant Navy is 
again proving of incalculable value in 
fighting the submarine menace. 


The fishermen no less than the officers 
and men of the Merchant Navy deserve 
their tribute, but those who are still 
employed in trawling, while they make 
an invaluable contribution to Britain’s 
food supplies, have had to face unexpected 
dangers, for on September 26 Mr. Winston 
Churchill explained in the House of 
Commons that, failing in their object of 
seriously interfering with British shipping, 
the U-boats had turned their attention to 
neutral shipping and the “ humble British 
trawlers.” The “ humble trawlers ” have 
gone to sea just the same. 


Contraband of War 

The day-to-day work of the Navy is 
not only concerned with the protection of 
the convoys and the hunting of the 
U-boat, but also with the control of 
neutral shipping. By International Law 
every enemy ship and its cargo is a 
legitimate prize. That does not, however, 
apply to neutral ships. It is the right of a 
belligerent power to stop and examine 
every neutral ship to ensure that it is not 
carrying to enemy ports contraband of 
war. Under that term are included as 
definitely contraband all articles or 
commodities the use of which is obviously 
for warlike purposes. It is the duty of the 
ships of the Royal Navy to examine all 
neutral ships, which may sometimes 


necessitate their being taken into British 
ports for examination. 





The A iy piconet that U-boats might have found bases in South America and operate off the 
No American coast 


m 
“ Aquitania,” seen 


had to be guarded against. 
from the air with guns mounted aft, is steering a zigzag course as a 


In thie photograph the Cunard liner 


precaution, though she Is within 50 miles of New York. 
Photo, Associated Press 
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For H.M. Navy’s ‘Constant Care’ 
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rmerican ship 
N bis vivid broadcast on “ The First Month 
of the War” Mr. Winston Churchill 
declared that “the U-boats may be safely 
left to the care and constant attention of the 
British Navy.” Prisoners taken from German 
submarines have testified to the terrible effects 
of depth charges dropped from destroyers, 
for even when they do not make a direct hit 
the explosion wrecks important mechanism 
and compels the boat to rise to the surface. 
But it is not only the Royal Navy that the 
crews of U-boats have to fear, for they have 
internal enemies as well. It has been revealed 
that one member of each crew, unknown to 
the others, is a Gestapo man, whose duty it 
is to spy on his shipmates and to denounce 
to the authorities on returning to port any 
one of them who has spoken an indiscreet ; 
word about the Nazi regime. The Nazis no — "ese 
doubt remember that in 1918 the first signs . 
of serious disaffection in Germany's armed fp 
forces appeared in her navy 


The torpedo rooms of U-boate, centre, right, are 
sed as siceping quarters. berths ralsed 
. as aol Gh wainieumen” 
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They Defy the U-Boats—and So Britain Lives 









A’ the beginning of the war the King sent the following 
message to the British Merchant Navy and British 
Fishing Fleets: 

** In these anxious days, | would like to express to all officers 
and men in the British Merchant Navy and the British Fishing 
Fleets my confidence in their unflinching determination to play 
their vital part in defence. To each one I would say, Yours 
is a task no less essential to my people’s existence than that 
allotted to the Navy, Army and Air Force. Upon you the 
nation depends for much of its foodstuffs and raw materials 
and for the transport of its troops overseas. You have a long 
and glorious history, and I am proud to bear the title Master 
of the Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets. I know that you 
will carry out your duties with resolution and with fortitude, 
and that the high, chivalrous traditions of your calling are 
safe in your hands. God keep you and prosper you jin your 

great task.”’ 





tinental rts. (2 3 einer 
ander buldees. 8 Cate HV A 4) A refrigerator ship that carries meat cargoes to ting steamer, whoes ja and South America. (5) A 


“ luxury” passenger liner of the Union Castle line. (6) A cargo liner which carries oa heal cargoes on regular routes and a few passengers. 
Photos, Wide World, Keystone. Alfieri. Nautical Photo Agency, Union Castle Line, and Topical 
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In Fair Weather and Foul the Search Goes On 


adit a oe 
a Sea 


Most of the work of tracking and disabling U-boats is done by the destroyers, and day and night the work of searching for the Nazi pirate 
ships goes on. Here destroyers are patroiling the North Sea in heavy weather. They are by no means comfortable ships in rough seas. 
for the decks are constantly swept by waves and spray when they are moving at any speed. 


Photo, Fox 
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‘Force Will Be Met By Force ’— Big Guns Do 
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Some very big guns have gone with the British Expeditionary Force to France. Above, one of them is seen while the gun crew were undergoing 
intensive training for active service. An interesting point about it is the massive rubber tires, which greatly facilitate ite movement over 
heavy roads. German auns also have such tires, but they are made of synthetic rubber, the life of which is very short. Phe 
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nate Nazi Artillery and Batter the Siegfried Line 
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it was announced on September 20 from Paris that during artillery actions, which had been very heavy, French guns again and again proved 
e themselves superior to the German field artiliery of equal calibre, which they outranged. This has proved extremely valuable in counter-battery 
Times” work, the French artillery having swept with ite fire a vast area from which the Germans have been forced to withdraw their quns. 
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WORDS THAT 


Thursday, September 21 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT in an ad- 
dress to Congress appealing for the 
lifting of the Arms Embargo contained 
in the Neutrality Statutes : 


For the 
i po te ral gps is nation and 
vernment should strive to the —_ 
to aid in avoiding war among nations, but 
when war unhappily comes the Govern- 
the nation must exert every possible 
to pag ay drawn into the war. . . 


has 
States to see how close to our own 


the d=ngerous paths which were 
lowed on other continents. 


I told Congress that 
to en 


gee 


ee 


an ager and deny it to the victim.” 
instinct of all grosurvation should warn 


was foresaw last January 
from watching the trend of foreign affairs and 
their probable effect upon us t I recom- 


mended to the Congress in July of this year that 
changes be enacted in our neutrality laws. 
The essentials for American peace, American 
peace in this war-torn world, have not c 
since last January or last July, and that is why 
1 ak you eguid’ to so-ansulicn our own legis- 
The em provisions as they exist today 
vent the to a bell t by an American 
of any com implements of war, 
but allow the sale of many types of un 
be spr implements of war as well as all 
k of general material and supplies. They 
turthermore allow such of industry 
and re to be taken in American 
shi There in itse 


Germans, note that in spite of German blood 
which has been shed in the Polish war : 


west, British troops are already standing 
shouldcr to shoulder with their French allies, 


1 towards closer 
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HISTORY WILL REMEMBER 


A Select Record from Week to Week of 


Important War Declarations and Statements 
(Continued from page 146) 


3. The British and French Ficets have swept 
German merchant shipping from the oceans. 
Therefore your supplies of a whole range of 
essentia] war materials, such as petrol, copper, 
nickel, rubber, cotton, wool and fats, are 
almost gone. 

You can no longer rely, as you did in the last 
war, upon neutral supplies because your 
Government cannot pay for them. 

British Air Force has 


Tuesday, September 26 

M. MILAN HARMINE, Slovak 
Consul in London, in a communication 
to the Foreign Office : 


The whole of Slovakia is occupied by Nazi 
armed forces. The voice of the Slovak pzople 
has been temporarily silenced by the ruthless 
abrogation of all treatics and agrecmentsa. 

In the namo of. Slovakia I solemnly protest 
— this shameful betrayal, and declare that 
the aim and ideals of Great Britain and France 
are identical with those of my sorely tried 
people. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED in a letter 
to ‘* The Times’’: 


shook Fomnat sony wool on eivtt wees pies 
0 ce may an more ive 

po agar than +“ the deareeen ot 
Hitlerism.”... Today. we are not so much 
allied as united. In this union Jies our strength, 
for Great Britain is now, irrevocably, part of 
Europe. The “Oslo” neutrals are striving 
co-operation if not actual union. 
Is it hang goal to see in a the 
nnings of # movement to & greater 
_ in which unlimited national sove ties 
will be subordinated to common needs ? If not, 
this war should help to foster the international 
solidarity in withstanding war and creating 
peace that may, one day, give the Gorman 
people a chance to enter, as equals, a union of 
nations democratically self-governed and banded 


OUR WAR 
Aachen (Fr. Aix-la-Chapelle). Ci f 
; sad Dutch fron. 


pop. 162,000, 

Grodno, Town of N.E.- Poland, 
by Lithuanians as.in their country ; on r. 
Niemen and a main rly. junction; pop. 


| German island fortress in 


to ; 44 miles mouth of 
Toor ceded to Germany ial roa hes 
tions at one time dismantled acc to 
Versailles Treaty (1919); area only 1/5 
. mi. 
i en city of USSR. 
(Russia) from 1480 to 1703 and singe 1918 ; 
on r. va and new national canal 


E. through Lorraine and into Germany ; 
joten, Bitar 04 Coblenn after, conme 9 EY 
m 
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together not only against lawless violence but 
for the mutual helpfulnoes which is peace. 

1 submit that British policy shoukl aim at 
these things. To framo and to laim such a 
policy would be the most powerful propaganda. 


Thursday, September 28 


Declaration of the SOVIET and GER- 
MAN Governments accompanying the 
Articles of Agreement comprised in the 
Soviet-German Pact : 


The Pte USSE. by the and the Govern- 
ment o 4B treaty signed to- 
day, having final 
as a result of the dissolution of the Polish State, 
and having. thereby Greated a firm foundation 
for a lasting peace in Eastern Europe, in mutual 
agreement express the opinion that the liquida- 
tion of the peg war between Germany on 
the one hand and Great Britain on the other 
(sic) is in the interest of all nations. 

Therefyre both Governments will direct their 
common efforts, if necessary in accord with 
other friendly Powers, in order to attain this 
aim as carly as possible. 

If, hewover, these efforts of both Govern- 
ments remain futile, it will be established 
thereby that Great Britain and France bear the 

ibility for the. continuation of war, and 
in the event of the continuation of the war the 
Governments of Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
will consult each other on the necessary measures. 


Saturday, September 30 
M. RACZYNSKI, Polish Ambassador, 
in a Note to the British Government : 


I raise in the name of the Polish Government 
the most forma] and most solemn protest against 
the plot hatched between. Berlin and Moscow in 


territories havo been liberated from the invaders 
and her legitimate rights fully. re-established. 


GAZETTEER 
Potsdam. T of Prussia, Germany, 
16 m S.W. of Berlin famous palaces in- 


ant om centre ; pop. 79,000. : 

a and chief ° 

Latvia; on Stik wealth of to Beles 
pop. 385,000. 

“ Protectorate’ and 

central of former Czecho-Slovakia ; 
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Dutch and Belgians on the Alert 


Between France and Germany lie Belgium, the cockpit of Europe, 

and Hofland. Both countries have received assurances from the 

Nazi Government that their neutrality will not be challenged, but, 
none the less, they are taking every precaution. 


ITHIN a month of the opening 
W of hostilities Poland lay pros- 
trate beneath the heel of the 
invader. The German method of making 
war had proved its success. A vast army 
of mechanized artillery and transport, 
supported and very often preceded by 
hosts of warplanes, had wiped out what 
had claim to be regarded as by no 
means the least of Europe’s armies. 
Following the surrender of Warsaw 
there came a breathing space, when 
the question on everybody’s lips was, 
“Where will the next blow fall ?” 

In view of the immense strength of 
the French fortifications in the west, 
it was regarded as unlikely, to say the 
least, that the German High Command 
would order a frontal attack on the 
Maginot Line. It was argued that, rather 
than run the risk of losing several 
hundreds of thousands of men, the 
Nazis would be much more likely to 
launch a war of movement such as they 
had just completed in Poland. In 1914 
the Kaiser’s war-lords decided on the 
violation of Belgian neutrality, and their 
Nazi successors in 1939 might well 
repeat the stroke. 

True, as recently as August 26 Hitler 
had repeated to the Belgian Government 
and to the Dutch his resolve to respect 
the neutrality of the one country and 
the other. But, confronted with the 
choice between certain loss and almost 
certain victory, one could hardly expect 
him to hesitate long over the tearing up 
of but another scrap of pa 

Certainly, the Dutch and the Belgians 
were alive to the dangers of the situation. 
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Following the report of concentrations 
of German troops and aeroplanes at 
Aachen, where the frontiers of Holland, 
Belgium and Germany meet, the two 
kingdoms decided upon the partial 
flooding of their main defence systems. 

The Dutch commenced by flooding a 
small zone near Utrecht which guards 
the great port of Amsterdam—possibly 
coveted by the Germans as a submarine 
or air base against England—and steps 
were also taken to have the flood-gates 
ready from the Zuyder Zee across 
country to the Rhine at Arnhem. 

The Belgians for their part flooded 
the lowlands north of the Albert Canal 
between Antwerp and Maastricht, 
evidently fearing an attack through 
the “ Maastricht appendix ” of Holland. 
The whole area between the Meuse and 
the Dutch and German frontiers could 
be flooded in an emergency, and in the 
artificial Jakes so formed the great 
fortresses would stand out like islands. 

In the last war the Belgians found 
flooding constituted a most effective 
defence measure, and in recent years 
they have perfected a system in which 
artillery and water are combined to 
excellent advantage. The flooding of 
vast areas with sea water involves, of 
course, the loss of much valuable farm- 
land and of many villages; but, never- 
theless, in the Low Countries it is regarded 
as the cheapest method of achieving 
national security., 

Not that the Belgians and Dutch do 
not put trust in their armed forces. 
Both of the little democracies have 
armies which, though in point of numbers 


ngthen her frontier Sue pgs peng 
serious for tanks to overcome. 


@ possible Nazi violation of her neutralit: 
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The Dutch Commander-in-Chiet in 
the preparations made to inundate a 
area of the country In case of invasion. 

they cannot compare with those of 
Germany and France, are still formidable. 

In the event, then, of the German 
High Command resolving to attempt a 
repetition of the strategy of 1914, their 
armies would have to overcome the 
opposition---first, of the fortresses on 
the Dutch and Belgian frontier; next, 
of the water defences which have been 
prepared in the rear of the fortified 
lines, and which are dotted with forts 
and strong-points; and thirdly, the 
resistance of the Belgian and Dutch 
field armies. Even if all these hurdles 
were taken in their stride, the invaders 
would then find themselves confronted 
by the northern section of the Maginot 
Line, just within the Franco-Belgian 
frontier. And if this, too, were carried ? 
Then they would have to meet the 
shock of Britain’s Expeditionary Force. 





Running paratie! with them are 


a concrete frontier wereng-potnt on the top of which is a machine-gun turret. 


Photos, Wide World, Sport & General and Keystone 
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FIRST LORD’S TONIC FOR THE NATION 


Reproduced below are the principal passages from Mr. Winston Churchill's eagerly 
awaited broadcast speech of October Ist—the speech, as one American paper com- 
mented, which was worth “ batteries of artillery *’ to the Allied cause. 


HE British Empire and the French Republic 
T have been at war with Nazi Germany 
for a month tonight. We have not yet 

come at all to the severity of fighting which is 


to be expected but three important things 
have corneas 
First Poland has been in overrun b 


two of the great Powers which held her in bond- 
age for 150 years, but were unable to conquer the 
spirit of the Polish nation. 

The heroic defence of Warsaw shows that the 
sou! of Poland is indestructible, and that she 
will rise again like a rock, which may tor a spell 
be submerged by a tidal wave, but which 
remains a rock. 

What is the second event of this first 
month ? It is, of course, the assertion of the 
power of Russia. Russia has pursued a cold 
policy of self-interest. 

We could have wished that the Russian 
armies should be standing on their present line 
as the friends and allies of Poland, instead of as 
invaders. 

But that the Russian armies should stand on 
this line was clearly necessary for the safety of 
Russia against the Nazi menace. 

When Herr von Ribbentrop was summoned to 
Moscow last weck it was to learn the fact, and 
to acoept the fact, that the Nazi designs upon 
the Baltic States and upon the Ukraine must 
some to a dead stop. 


Triple Community of Interests 
] CANNOT forecast to you the action of Russia. 
It is a riddle wrapped in mystery inside an 
enigma; but perhaps there isa key. That key 
is Russian national interest. 

It cannot be in accordance with the interest 
or safety of Russia that Nazi Germany should 
plant itself upon the shores of the Black Sea, or 
that it should overrun the Balkan States and 
subjugate the Slavonic peoples of south-eastern 
Europe. That would be contrary to the 
historic life-intcrests of Russia. 

But in this quarter of the world, the south- 
cast of Europe, these interests of Russia fall 
into the same channel as the interests of Britain 
and France. None of these three Powers can 
afford to see Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and, 
above all, Turkey, put under the German heel. 


Through the fog of contusion and uncertainty 
we may discern quite plainly the community of 
interests which exist between England, France 
and Russia to prevent the Germans carrying the 
flames of war into the Balkans and Turkey. 


Thus—at some risk of being proved wrong Ly 
events—I will proclaim tonight my conviction 
that the second t fact of the first month of 
the war is that Hitler, and all that Hitler stands 
for, have been and are being warned off the 
east and the south-east of Europe. 


Wer is the third event? Here | speak as 

First Lord of the Admiralty with especial 
caution. It would seem that the U-boat attack 
apon the life of the British Isles has not so 
far proved successful. 

It is true that when they sprang out upon us 
and we were going about our ordinary business, 
with 2,000 ships in constant movement every 
day upon the seas, they managed to do some 
serious damage. But the tol Navy has 
immediately attacked the U-boats, and is 
hunting them night and day. .. . 

And it looks tonight very much as if it is the 
U-boats who are tecling the weather, and 
not the Royal Navy or the world-wide com- 
merce of Britain. . . . During the first month of 
the war we have captured by our efficient con- 
traband control 150,000 tons more German 
nerchandise—food, oil, minerals, and other 
2»ommodities—for our own benefit than we have 
lost by all the U-boat sinkings put together. 

We are told that all the ‘boats ave gone 

ome to tell their master about their pid 


and their experiences. But that is not true, 
because every day, even on Sundays, we are 
attacking them upon the approaches to the 
British Istcs. Some undoubtedly have preferred 
to go off and sink the anprotected neutral ships 
of Norway and Sweden. 

| hope the day will come when the Admiralty 
will be able to invite ships ot all nations to join 
the British convoys and insure them on their 
voyages at a reasonable rate. 

e must, of course, expect that the U-boat 
attack upon the sea-borne commerce of the 
world will be renewed presently on a greater 
scale, We nop however, that by the end of 
October we shall have three times as many 
hunting-craft at work as we had at the beginning 
of the war; and | can assure you by the mea- 
sures we have taken we ho at our means of 
fowine down this pest will grow continually. 
Ve are taking great care about that. 

Therefore, to sum up the results of the first 
month, let us say that Poland has been overrun, 
but will rise in; that Russia has warned 
Hitler off his ern dreams; and that the 
U-boats may be safely left to the care and 
constant attention of the British Navy. 

Now | wish to speak about what is happening 
in our own island. When a ful democracy 
is suddenly made to fight for its life, there must 
be a lot of trouble and hardship in turning over 
from peace to war. 

His Majesty’s Government is anitedly re- 
solved to make the maximum effort of which the 
British ation is capable, and to persevere, 
whatever may happen, until] decisive victory is 
gaincd. 


Meanwhile patriotic men and women, and 
those who understand the high causes in human 
fortunes which are at stake, must not only rise 
above fear, they must also rise above inconveni- 
ence and boredom. 


Partament will be kept in session and all 
grievances or muddles or scandals, if such there 
are, can be freely ventilated there. In past times 
the House ot Lompene has proved jtself an 
instrument of national will-power capable of 
Wag ng stern wars. 

In other fields a large army has a’ready gonc 





Mir. Winston Churchill is here seen at the 
microvhone making his historic broadcast. 
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to France. Ssritish armies upon the scale of the 
effort of the Great War are in preparation 
The British people are determined to stand in 
the line with the splendid army of the French 
Republic, and share with them. as fast and as 
early as we can. whatever may be coming 
towards us both 

lt may be that great ordeals may be coming 
to us in this ‘sland from the air. We shall 
do our best to give a good account of ourselves, 
and we must always remember that the com. 
mand of the seas will enable us to bring 
the immense resources of Canada and the 
New World into play as a decisive, ultimate 
air factor beyond the reach of what we have to 
give and take over bere. 


Hitler Began It—We End It 

IRECTIONS have been given by the Govern 

ment to prepare fora war of at least three 
years. That does not mean that victory may 
not be gained in a short time How soon it will 
be gained depends ee how long Herr Hitler 
and his group of wicked men, whose hands are 
stained with blood and soiled with corruption, 
can keep their grip upon the docile unhappy 
German people. 

It was tor Hi*'er to 
begin, but it is not for 
say when it wil end. 

It began when he wanted it, and it will end 
oniy when we are convinced that he ha: had 
enough 

The Prime Minister has stated our war aim: 
in terms which cannot be bettered, and which 
cannot be too often repeated: “To redeem 
Europe trom the perpetua: and recurring fear 
of German aggression, and enable the pcoples 
o! Europe to preserve their independence and 
their jiberties.”" That is what the British and 
French nations are fighting for. ... 

Now we have begun ; now we are going on; 
now with the heip of God and all that is 
meant thereby, and with the conviction that 
we are the defenders of civilization and freedom, 
ne are. seine on, and we are going to go on to 
the end. ... 


when the war would 
or his successors to 


H®= l am in the same post as I was twenty- 
five years ago. Rough times lic ahead, 
but how different is the scene from that of 
October, 1914: Then the French front, with its 
British assistance seomed to be about to break 
under the terrible impact of German Imperialism. 
Then Russia had been laid tow at Tannenberg. 
Then the whole might of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was in battle against us. Then the 
brave, warlike Turks were about to join out 
enemies. Then we had to be ready night and 
8 to fight a decisive sea battle with a formid- 
able German Fleet almost in many respects the 
squa! of our own. 
e faced those adverse conditions then. 
We have cee ae. worse to face tonight. In 
those days of 1914, also, Italy was neutral, 
but we did not know the reason for her neutrality 
then. It was only later on that we ‘earned 
that, by a secret clausé in the original Treaty ol 
riple Alliance. Italy had expressly reserved to 
reelf the right to stand aside from any 
ba which brought ber into conflict with Great 
ritain. 


Much has happened since then, misunder- 
standings and disputes have arisen, but all the 
more do we ‘e in England the reasons 
why this great and triend'y nation of Italy, with 
whom we have never been at war, has not seen 
fit to enter the struggle. 


I do not understand what lies before us, but | 
must say this: | cannot doubt we have the 
strength to carry a good cause forward, and to 
break down the barriers which stand between 
the wage-earning masses of every land and a free 
and more abundant daily life. . . 
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Winston Churchill, ‘Nazi Enemy No. 1’ o« © 
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The beginning of this war, as of that of 1914, finds Winston Churchill at his 


desk in the te Many pages would 
ut 


First Lord’s career, 


be 


required to do justice to the 


here are the most important facts about the man 


who, for forty years, has never been far from the public eye. 


O statesman in British history has 

N held so many positions of high 

Cabinet rank as the man who 

today, as twenty-five years ago, is 
Britain’s First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Winston Spencer Churchill comes of a 
great family, bears a great name. Heisa 
direct descendant of the famous Duke of 
Marlborough, the victor of Blenheim, 
and son of one of the most prominent 
politicians of the Victorian era and of an 
American mother famed for her beauty 
and intellect. He was born in 1874, and 
after Harrow and Sandhurst obtained a 
commission in the 4th Hussars. It was, 
however, as “ The Daily Telegraph” war 
correspondent in the Sudan in 1898 that 
he first came into public notice, and he 
“hit the headlines” in 1899 with a 
dramatic escape from captivity in a Boer 
armoured train. 

A few years later came his spectacular 
incursion into politics. Abandoning the 
Conservatism of his youth, he became a 
Liberal in time to share in the triumph 
o 1906. Hardly had North-west Man- 
chester enabled him to add the letters 
M.P. to his name when Campbell-Banner- 
man, the new Liberal premier, appointed 
him Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 
Under Asquith his rise was rapid— 
President of the Board of Trade, Home 
Secretary and, in 1911, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He was at the Admiralty 
when war began, and to his foresight may 
be largely attributed the readiness of 
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hotograph was taken, Mr. Churchill was one of the rising lighte of 

party; he was then President of t the Boa San 
raph Mr. rohill is seated at his desk in hie home, 
r, near Westerham, K 


Britain's fleet in that hour of great 
emergency. 

During the War he had his hours of 
high success and his periods of eclipse. 
In the public mind he was held responsible 
for the failure of the expeditions to 
Antwerp and Gallipoli, although subse- 
quent history has tended to reverse the 
unfavourable verdict of the moment. 

For some years his fortunes were 
closely linked to those of Mr. Lloyd 
George, and in the later coalitions he 
was in turn Minister for Munitions, 
Secretary for War and for the Colonies. 



























rd of Trade in Mr. Asquith’s ministry. 


officer on manoeuvres in Germany as the 


ent. 


Photos, “ Doily Mirror” and Topical 
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When the coalition fell in 1922 Churchill 


also suffered defeat. By the end of 
1924, however, he was not only back in 
the House of Commons, but had a seat 
on the Treasury Bench as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, this time in the 
Conservative administration of Mr. (now 
Earl) Baldwin. 

When the National Government was 
formed in 1931 Churchill’s name was 
missing from the Cabinet list, and during 
the years that followed there was no more 
pertinent and pertinacious critic of 
the Government’s policy in India and 
international affairs than he. From the 
beginning he preached resistance to the 
Nazis, and it is not surprising that today 
the German wireless seems to regard 
Mr. Churchill as Nazi Enemy No. 1. 

Mention might be made of many an- 
other facet of Mr. Churchill’s varied 
existence. His skill as a bricklayer, for 
instance, has entitled him to membership 
of the bricklayers’ union, and as a 
journalist and author he has won wide- 
spread recognition. Many people, indeed, 
who take little interest in politics and 
know nothing of Churchill’s achievements 
as a Cabinet Minister, know him primarily 
as the author of brilliant biographies 
of his ancestor, the Duke of Mariborough, 
and of his father, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and still more of ‘‘ The World 
Crisis,” the book in which he gives a 
vivid account of the great and eventful 
period covered by the years just before 
and during the Great War. 

Now today, after years in the political 
wilderness—years during which he was 
that by no means generally welcom: 
person, the caustic critic—he has re- 
turned to high office, called back by the 
voice of the man in the street, just as 
was Kitchener in 1914. His political 
knowledge, his vast administrative ex- 
perience, his eloquence and his resolution 
~—all are assets of incomparable value to 
Britain and Britain’s cause. 
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ODD FACTS ABOUT THE WAR 


Worth Noting Today and Re-reading in Years to Come 


“Even Hitler”... 

Gefore the war the Lord Chamberlain 
refused to license for blic rformance 
a song cailed * Even Hitler Had a Mother.” 
This ban has now been removed. 


A Seat in the Stalls 

high ground near Schengen, in 
Luxemburg, provides a tront seat for the 
crowds of visitors who arrive there to watch 
the fighting about a mile away 


Under the Stamp 

A letter received by English friends of a 
resident in Germany stated that the food 
was good and that they must not ps 
about her The ietter concluded: “ Tell 
to take the stanp off this envelope 
for his collection '’ Underneath the stamp 
were found the words: “ We are starving. 


in a Soho Café 

Every day in London's best-known German 
cafe blond Germans are to be seen enjoying 
meals such as they would never know in 


their native land today One of them 
retnarked ; “1 have been two years in 
Britain The longer I stayed the more 


I liked it ; so I never went home te Stuttyart. 
I never knew how much | hated Nazi-ism 
until I came to this country. People are 
decent and civilized here.” 


A.R.P in the B.M. 

The Reading Room of the British Museum 
was never very easy to enter. Today not 
only must one have a reader’s ticket, but 
no person will be admitted unless he carries 
a gas-mask 


Horse-box Bedrooms 

A racecourse on the outskirts o! Paris 
has been turned into an intern- 
ment camp for and 
Austnans. The Germans are 
accommodated on the paddock 
side, and sleep in the horse 
boxes The Austrians’ quarters 
are in the popular enclosure, 
and they are sleeping in the 
totalisator. 


Increased Visibility 

It has been proved that persons 
wearing or carrying some white 
addition to their clothes are visible 
at night, even when 20 yards 
away Hence the growing popu- 
larity of white gloves, white 
walking-sticks, scarves, and gas 
mask containers, 


“ Not so Hard” 

When a number of German 

officers arrived at a prison camp 
in England, a woman in a smal 
roup of spectators called out : 
‘ Hard luck, mate.” One o! the 
prisoners por > retorted : 
* Not so hard |’ 


Coloured Gas-masks 
Gas-masks tor children will soon 
be available in pastel shades. 
This, it 1s thought, will make them 
less repellent to their wearers. 


Not for Every “gn & 
After describing products 


of Nazi field kitchens, a German 
ress correspondent noted : ‘‘Other 
eatures of the soldiers’ menus 
include tobacco, snuff, chocolates, 
sweets and strengthening drinks.”’ 
But he added: ‘Of course, they 
are only given to soldiers who 
are subject to severe nerve 
strain.” 


New York Takes Precautions 

The Federal Government has been asked 
to provide at least 200 anti-aircraft guns for 
the defence of New York against possible 
surprise attacks. 


Hitler’s Coffee 

Among the consignments seized by the 
Contraband Committee, and coming up for 
judgement by the Prize Court, were 20 bags 
of coffee, weighing more than two tons, sent 
from Aden to Hamburg as a gift to Hitler 
from the King of the Yemen. 


calling upon all Poles between the ages of 
17 and 45 to report to their nearest town hall. 


ah ning 5 Through Shaving 

A Nazi broadcaster was trying to console 
his audience for the introduction of rationing. 
He. said: “ Ration cards help enormously 
to draw people nearer to other. For 
example, now when we want a shave we have 
first to approach the mayor to get a ticket 
allowing us to buy shaving cream. Even the 
State takes an interest in the growth of our 


Gone to Berlin; Back Scaon 


At the side door of the deserted German. 


Embassy in London,-a wooden notice in- 
scribed “ Special Divisien, Swiss Legation ” 
is nailéd over the brass te annetmecing 
“ Deutsche Botschaft.” policeman who 
enquired why the brass plate was not removed 
altogether was infor : “ They told us to 
leave it ; they expected to be k before 
long.” (Daily Telegraph) 





THE LITTLE RED FATHER. “ Heil Kamerad! Now that I’ve dealt with 
Poland, tell me what peace terms ! am to dictate to the Democracies.” 


From the cartoon by Sir Bernard Partridge. By permission of the Proprietors of “ Punch” 


Ready for Victory Celebrations 

Many millions of fireworks which were 
ready for Guy Fawkes Day are being stored 
away in bomb-proof magazines, and will be 
available for victory celebrations. 


Popularity of Gas Tests 

At Kingston-on-Thames people queue up 
daily at the entrance to the gas chamber, 
opened for the se of letting them test 
the efficiency o eir respirators. It was 
stated that le arrived somewhat ner- 
vously but left full of confidence. 


Lindberg on Arms Embargo 

Colonel Lindbergh; hitherto a member of 
the isolationist school, now states that he is 
a convert ‘fo the lifting of the U.S. arms 
embargo. 


No Radio for Jews 
The confiscation of wireless sets owned by 
Jews in Germany has begun. 


No Black-out in Belgium 

All Belgian towns are to maintain their 
asual street lighting throughout the night. 
By day a'big letter B in white canvas will 
be laid on the ground between the frontier 
and neighbouring villages. 


Loyal Arabs 

A pom that the Palestinian Arabs will 
“abstain from all acts which could impede 
France or reflect on her interests ” has n 
sent to the High Commissioner of Syria by 
the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. 


Defiance to U-Boats 

Although some 150,000 tons of British 
shipping have been sunk, some- 
times without warning, no British 
crew has refused to nut to sea. 


Possible False Alarm 

The Shofar, the horn sounded 
by rabbis on the Day of Atone- 
ment, was silenced this year, in 
case it might be taken for an air- 
raid warning. 


Radio Amateurs Close Down 
Two thousand British amateur 


transmitting stations, as well as 
several hundreds operated by the 
Navy's Wireless e, have 


become silent for the duration 
of the war. 


“ Blighty” Again 

This weekly magazine, which 
was issued to the Services during 
the Great War, is to reappear 
on October 21. The cost of the 
Grst issue is being borne by Lord 
Nuffield. 


Help in Palestine 

Nearly 120,000 Jewish men and 
women, that is, a quarter of the 
entire Jewish population, regis- 
tered for service in local defence 
and auxiliary services of the 
British Army in Palestine. 


News in Greek 

The B.B.C. is now broadcast- 
ing regular bulletins in Greek. 
This makes the thirteenth foreign 
language now being used by 
the British studios. 


Taking Care of Hitler 

A new battalion of bodyguards, 
the fourth, to accom and pro- 
tect Hitler during his visits to the 
Front, has been organized. 
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The Good Old Horse Comes Back 


which it 
walking 


When her car was laid up owing to 
petrol restriction, thie lady did her onukie 
shopping on horseback. 


Hos, which for many years had 

been slowly disappearing from the 

London streets, had a remarkable “ come- 

back” when the rationing of petrol took 

effect. On certain thoroughfares they 

had been altogether banned, but on 

September 27 the Minister of Transport 

announced that the ban would be lifted 

for the time being in view of the shortage 

of petrol and the consequent reduction 

in the number of motor vehicles available. 

In London it was chiefly for drawing 

transport vehicles that horses reappeared, 

but in the country many a pony trap and 

. = dog-cart were once more on the roads 
than in the country the carriages of of pre-car days proved more diffioult after being regarded for years only as 


In towns more 
to come by. This motoriet, a ,» solved the problem by " b 
reducing his oar to one horse-power. umber. 


Such a scene as this at a traffic stop became quite common almost immediately after the rationing of petrol took effect, for cars were few on 
the streets and every horse-drawn van available was in use. At the beginning of the last war the case was very different. Petro! was not 
rationed, but the motor had not become neart eneral as of recent years. The horse was the mainstay of transport, and as the a: Apany 
required very many horses for Sor eaveing and transport many animals were requisitioned by the Government. 
Photos, Universal Pictorial Press, B.A.P. Topical and Photopress 
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Women’s Work That Guards the Home Skies 





Making the envelope of a barrage kite bai- 
loon is the highly ekilled work of these giris 
kneeling on the factory floor. 





The making of the barrage balloons is largely done by women. in the centre photograph — are at their machines in the sewing depart- 
ment with a specimen of their finished handiwork in the background. Above, left, some of the balloons are seen in agiant hangar. Right, 
some of these giant “‘ sausages " are being taken out into the open to undergo their final trial for airworthiness. 


Photos, Central Press 
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Silent Sentries Await the Raiders 


HEN the first air-raid warning sounded in London ~-later it came out that it was a lone 
machine carrying a high French official that caused all the pother—the people looked up 
with cheerful confidence at the balloons floating in the sky above their heads. Indeed, 
it is no exaggeration to say that they were amazed at the number of balloons forming the 
defensive network. There was a balloon barrage in the Great War, but it was a very 
small-scale affair, and the balloons were interconnected by a curtain of cables. Today, 
each balloon is a separate unit, rising from a mobile lorry on a single steel cable 
of great strength. The position of these units can be quickly changed when once 
the balloon has been grounded and deflated. 


Although the photographs in this page all show balloons near seexet level, these hydrogen-filled craft can be raised to a height of ssverai 

thousand feet. The theory fs that enemy warplanes, afraid of striking the cablee—which are almost invisible—will be forced to fly above the 

barrage at a height where our anti-aircraft guns and fighters can deal with them. The close-up views above show clearly the throe air-filled 
fins that steady the craft in the air. 
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The Tank Idea ¢ Triumphs Again 





Some of the latest type of British tanks are here seon during manocuvres. They are advancing 

towards a distant objective, so the pilot can therefore look out through the o connin 

tower. In battle this Lace be closed and the course would be directed 3 observation throug 
a slot in the front of the tank. 


An interesting development made b 

ana: 18 — almost under water, | ing more tike submarines 
diy effect against the Poles. Right, French tanks and tractors are being taken tow 

Photos, Fox, Planet News and Sport & Gana 


the Soviet army 18 the amphibian tank which can cross shallow rivers. 
than Sarew, im eon ee 
rds the front in the 
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[* was on a September morning in 1916 
during the Battle of the Somme 
that the first tanks lumbered across No 
Man’s Land from the British lines and 
charged down upon the panic-stricken 
Germans. The enemy were quick to 
copy the British invention, and in 1939 
the Nazis employed a very large number 
of tanks in their onslaught upon Poland. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that 
the striking and speedy success of the 
invaders was very largely due to their 
employment of those machines which 
Teor from the fertile brain of 
t.-Col. E. D. Swinton, forcefully backed 
by Mr. Winston Churchill, in the early 
days of the Great War 


in ipl fy ra ae eoenarer raph iwo ot 
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eae Line zone by train. 
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4 Old Hitler Gave Me a 
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Headache’ 


During reconnaissance — made by the R.A.F. on the Western 
& 


Front numberiess ** dog- 


hts ’’ with German aircraft took place. 


One of the most thrilling of these, when five R.A.F. machines 
encountered 15 Messerschmitt fighters, was described in a Ministry 
of Information bulletin on October 1. 


HE wounded navigator of the 
squadron-leader’s ’plane summed 
up the fight and the feelings of 

the crew when he said, “Old Hitler’s 
given me a bit of a headache, but that’s 
nothing to what we’ll give him.” 

Orders had been given for an R.A.F. 
patrol to reconnoitre a position behind 
the German line in the most strongly 
defended part of the Saar. Anti-aircaft 
batteries put up a fierce barrage, but the 
British aircraft went through it success- 
fully. 

When well over the frontier, at a height 
of over 20,000 ft., the squadron-leader 
sighted the enemy. Out from behind a 
bank of cloud came nine Messerschmitt 
fighters. They approached from directly 
ahead, flying 2,000 ft. higher. Away on 
the right another six swooped to attack. 
Breaking formation, the Germans con- 
centrated mass fire on cach British 
machine in turn. 
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Three of our machines were shot down. 
Another made a forced landing, but out 
of the 12 men forming the crews eight 
were seen to escape by parachute. 

The squadron-leader alone was left, 
but he flew on just the same to finish 
his job. Dodging, side-slipping and 
banking, he got away from the con- 
centrated enemy fire, but held the course 
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ee f Battle bombers—a flight of which are seen in the lower photograph—were the type o! 
R.A.F. aircraft invoived inthe air combat described in this page. The other photograph shows 
a German machine-gunner on the alert. 

Photos. Wide World and Fox 


Eye Witness Stories of Episodes 
and Adventures in the 
Second Great War 





Meanwhile, 


set for the reconnaissance. 
in the tail of the aircraft the air-gunner 
kept upa steady fire. A stream of bullets 
hit the engine of the leading Messer- 


schmitt. The enemy machine swerved, 
aud in a second burst into flames and 
plunged to earth. Keeping up his fire, 
the gunner landed further bursts into a 
second fighter. With black smoke pour- 


ing from the nose it went down in a spin. 
Two hundred and fifty rounds of ammu- 
nition had accounted for two enemy 
aircraft. Shaken by the gunner’s steady 
and accurate fire, the 13 remaining 
Germans gave up the fight. 


The navigator, the third member of 
the crew, kept his pilot on the home- 
ward course, though his instruments 
were smashed and he himself was wounded 
in the forehead, 

The aircraft, when it landed, had 80 
bullet holes in the fabric, the ailerons 
and rudder were damaged, both petrol 
tanks were burst and flooding the mside 
of the fuselage with petrol and fumes. As 
they crossed the frontier the engine 
failed. From the starboard tank petrol 
poured through a bullet hole each time the 
aircraft banked, but by stopping up the 
hole with his handkerchief the pilot was 
able to save enough petrol to gct home. 

As the machine touched down it spun 
in a circle, cartwheeled over on one 
wing and caught fire. The navigator 
was flung out on his head with his elothes 
on fire. The gunner was jammed inside, 
but the navigator hauled. him out and 
smothered his blazing coat with bare 
hands. The squadron-leader had been 
flung clear and was picked up dazed but 
not seriously hurt. 
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I Saw an Air-Liner Passenger Shot 


On September 26 a Dutch air-liner flying from Malmo to Amsterdam 
was attacked in error by a German seaplane, and one of the 
ages Mr. oo Lamm, a Swedish engineer, was killed 

machine-gun fire. The heroine of the incident was the Dutch 


pi Aves se 
courtesy of the ‘* 


I HEARD rattling on the ‘plane, and | 
hurried to Pilot Moll to ask him 
what was wrong. 

The rattling was caused by German 
bullets. More came as I was on my wa 
to the pilot, and one of these hit Mr. 
Lamm. 









- ¥ * 
1? a ail 
gal ~ a 

s s - , 
I pretended he was ill, laid him back 
in his seat, and covered him with a rug. 
Then I tended the dead man as though 
he had fainted. 

I gave the other passengers papers 
and books, and talked to them about 
everyday things with a smile on my face, 
but with death in my heart, because I 
was the only one who knew what had 
happened, 

When prmoesis asked me about the 
rattling, I said the aerials had got loose. 

I had a terrible moment when I went 
intothe pantry There was another burst 


nny Wynoldt, whose story is reprinted here by the 
Daily Express.’’ 


of rattling, and bullets flew round me. 
Some of the passengers smelled burning. 
I said it was a sma!] defect in the machine. 

Nobody else knew that the machine 
had been struck by fifty bullets. The 


passengers knew nothing of the attack 
unti] we landed. 
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With the French Troops in Genus 


Towards the end of September the French had advanced into the 
** No Man’s Land ”’ in front of the Maginot Line, and had pene- 


trated into German Meri 


Downs, a ** Daily Express 
first alate 4 
Western ront, 


ey dispatch is being written at a 
spot east of the Franco-German 
frontier which I am not at liberty to 
disclose, but it is where actual hostilities 
are in progress. 

I have aiready witnessed an action 
along the front. I picked up a box of 
German matches and a French corporal 
gave me an abandoned Nazi flag he had 


at severa 
special correspondent, one of the 
of newspapermen to visit the front lines on the 


points. Mr. Kenneth 


tells of the fine spirit of the French troops. 


taken as a souvenir. I have heard 
intermittent firing up in the front lines 
throughout the day, and it is continuing 
now that dusk is beginning to fall. 

A French observation balloon was 
brought down by a German ’plane a few 
minutes before arr val at our point of 
the frontier, but the French observer 
parachuted to safety. 
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At another point near the border we 
saw French anti-aircrafters in action 
against three German reconnaissance 
*planes flying very high. The ’planes fled 
from range as black streaks and white 
puffs from two types of anti-aircraft 
shells appeared magically in the skies. 

I understand that one of these ’planes 
was brought down at another point. 

My real thrill of the day was witnessing 
the bringing in of a captured German 
officer. I just glimpsed him as he was 
rushed up in a tiny car to a point behind 
the lines. and turned over to a French 
colonel of, the Intelligence service and 
whisked from view. 
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But I saw him long enough to notice 
his glum features. He wore a peaked 
officer’s cap on straw-blond hair, a field 
green overcoat and high quality boots. 
I judged him to be at least a captain... 

On the French side genera! mobilization 
is complete. I thought I knew what 
mobilization meant, but when I actually 
glimpsed it I was completely staggered 
by its proportions. 

Naturally I cannot disclose the names, 
but I can say I have seen troops from all 
parts of France and from all parts of the 
French Empire and of all military ages. 

I was greatly impressed by the deadly 
businesslike attitude of the troops. They 
look good and tough. 

In Spain, wherever | passed troops 
who were not fighting they were always 
singing or indulging in some sort of horse- 
play. I saw none of this today. The 
troops we passed in villages, camps or 
on roads were lynx-eyed, expressionless, 
with no illusions about what was coming, 
but believe me they are ready for it. 

A lieutenant-colonel of the Second 
Bureau said: “ The troops are the best 
I have ever seen. Theirs is a much 
healthier attitude than the 1914 ‘ On to 
Berlin’ nonsense. They know what it 
means this time. They are angry and 
they mean business.” 


They Arrested Me 
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Frenoh anti-aircraft gunners are here seen at the alert behind their gun, in Its emplacement 


somewhere in the vicinity of the Maginot Line. 
to the Frenoh troops in this page: “ 


Their rs out the tribute paid 


appearance bea 
they are angry, they mean business.”’ 


Photo, Topical 


Officers and men everywhere confirmed 
that the German prisoners captured 
during the first days were completely 
bewildered, hardly knowing that war 
existed or what they were fighting about. 


as a German Spy 


Crossing the frontier into Rumania in the wake of the retreating 


Polish Government and the diplomatic corps came the 


correspondents, 


newspaper 


Among them was William Forrest, of the ‘* News 


Chronicle,*’ who tells how, in the general panic, he and an American 
colleague were held on suspicion of espionage. 


TT scope and the accuracy of the 
German bombing in Poland said 
much for the work of the enemy spies. 
No wonder there was something approach- 
ing spy mania behind the Polish lines. . . . 
Vigilance was greatest along the fron- 
tier. When I re-entered Poland at 
Sniatyn along with an American colleague 
we came under the suspicious eye of a . 


Carrying Government officiate, the last train 
and machi aued feurteen 
train is seen hatted with the 

re-erm 


big plain-clothes detective with a bushy, 
brown beard. Mysterious visitors called 
at our hotel during the night, quizzed the 
landlord about our movements, and then 
disappeared. When we telephoned we 
were forbidden to speak in any language 
but Polish. 

Three days passed in this fashion, 
what time we hunted in vain for petrol 





to leave 


to carry us farther on, Then we decided 
to return to Rumania, hire a taxi and try 
our luck at the neighbouring frontier post 
of Zaleszczyki. 

It was dark when our taxi, with lights 
out, crossed the bridge over the Dniester 
and came to a halt at the Zaleszczyki 
barrier. And there, to our utter dismay, 
who should be waiting to receive us but 
the bearded sleuth from Sniatyn. 

“ Aha,” he exclaimed with stage- 
villainish glee, as he flashed his torch in 
our faces, ‘‘ we meet again!” Then, 
turning to a group of frontier guards, who 
had come up behind him, he coolly 
denounced us as spies. 

Cowards die many times before their 
death. Call me a coward if you like, but 
if ever I felt dead and done for it was 
then. To be suspected as a spy was bad 
enough; to be denounced as one was 
infinitely worse. 

There had been so many cases where 
the police shot first and inquired after- 
wards—if they troubled to inquire at all. 

They dragged us from the taxi, stuck 
revolvers in our backs, shouted “ Hands 
up!” and marched us to the parapet of 
the bridge. 

The Dniester sounded very far below. 
A long drop. 

The bearded man, who had vanished 
in the darkness, now reappeared with the 
chief of police, who began to shout at us 
in Polish : 

“ You speak German, don’t you ¢ ” 

“ Not a word,” we both lied. “ Only 
English and French.” 

A man who spoke very broken English 
was brought along to interrogate us. After 
a few questions and answers he said to 
me, “ If you are really English, why do 
you speak English so badly ¢” 
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Was it my Scots accent, or what ? 
Alas, that a rolling “r” should be my 
undoing ' 

Turning to the police, my critic ex- 
pressed his doubts concerning me. I felt 
the revolver again, pressed against my 
back, and said my last prayer. 

The potice chief, thin-lipped, grey-eyed, 
a man without pity, kept us waiting in 
an agony of suspense and then rapped 
out an order which we did not under- 
stand. 

Our taxi drove up and, still at the point 
of the revolver, we were pushed inside 
and driven to the police-station. 

It took us four hours, during which our 
papers and effects were subjected to a 
microscopic examination, to convince 
them of our innoeence. And in the end 
it was not our passports—which might 
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have been forged—but some flattering 
references to ourselves clipped from a 
Warsaw newspaper that turned the scales 
in our favour. 

Most of the “ grilling” was done by 
candlelight, for the electricity. suddenl 
failed, and while our own fate was still 
in the balance we heard the police in the 
room next door beating up another 
prisoner. 

But after our innocence was established 
how charming they all became. Profuse 
apologies ; refreshments; and two beds 
for the night. 

Twenty-four hours later the Russians 
were marching on Zaleszezyki, and the 
man with the beard, the police chief and 
his men, and the detectives who exam- 
ined us, were all fleeing across the bridge 
into Rumania... . 


All U-Boat Commanders Are Not So Callous 


From innumerable records of German ruthlessness, it is pleasant 

to turn aside and read again these stories of two U-boat com- 

manders who, while carrying out their stern duty, treated with 

humanity and kindness the crews of the little British trawlers who 
were at their mercy. 


rk, CHartes Rosrnson, master of 

the 333-ton Fleetwood trawler 

“Rudyard Kipling,” gave the following 

account, reprinted by the courtesy of the 

“News Chronicle,” of the sinking of his 
ship in the Atlantic : 

“We were busy trawling on Saturday 
night when the bos’n shouted, * Sub- 
marine to starboard.’ The submarine 
signalled ‘Abandon Trawler,’ and we 
had no option but to take to our boat. 

“The submarine came near and took 
on board my crew. Five Germans then 
got into our boat and rowed to the 
trawler. They took possession of all 
fresh provisions, including two boxes of 
fish, and also rescued ’ the ship’s cat. 

“Then two time bombs were placed at 
the trawler’s water line and the hoat 
then set off for the submarine. When 
the boat had come 300 yards, the 
‘Rudyard Kipling ’ blew up and sank. 

“The trawler crew were then accom- 
modated in the snbmarine and, taking the 
small boat in tow, the submarine startéd 
for land. We were all supplied with 
greatcoats by the submarine crew, and 
when the commander found that one of 
my men was without a coat, he took off 
his own and handed it to him. 

“We were supplied with hot soup and 
cigars, and an hour later a ration of rum 
was served. This was repeated two hours 
later. 

“At 3.45 a.m. today, the submarine 
stopped and the commander ordered us 
to get into the small boat. We bad then 
been eight hours in the U-boat. 

“The submarine stood by until the 
boat was baled dry. Then the U-boat 
crew waved us goodbye and the vessel 
submerged. 

re We reached the shore at 9 a.m,’ 


H"™: is the story of an encounter 
with an enemy submarine whose 
commander changed his mind, related 
by Mr. Albert Thomason, skipper of the 
trawler “ Alvis,” when eventually she 
reached port. It is reprinted here by 
courtesy of the “‘ Evening News.” 

“At 1.20 in the afternoon 1 saw a 
shell drop short of the ship and then I 
saw a German U-boat. 
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“The commander waved to us from 
his conning tower to abandon ship. I 
ordered the crew to get a boat overboard 
and we pulled well clear of the trawler. 

“The submarine commander ordered 
us alongside and tokd me to come on 
board. He extended his hand and said, 
‘Good afternoon, captain.” . 

“We shook hands and he said, ‘1 am 
sorry, | will have to sink your ship.’ 
He asked me if there were any more men 
in the Alvis’ and if that was the only 
boat we had. 

“They handed cigarettes round to my 
boat crew and then the commander sent 
us back to the trawler with a German 
working party under the lieutenant. 

“The Germans threw over the side 
half the wireless and smashed the rest 
with a big hammer. 

“They also smashed the dynamo in 
the engine-room. They did not take any 
provisions and they did not touch the 
fish we had on board. 

“The lieutenant asked for one of our 
lifebuoys for a souvenir, and we sbook 
hands through the ring of the buoy. 

“The commander sent a bottle of gin 
across, with his compliments. I asked for 
his name, but he sent a message that he 
regretted be was unable to tell me. 

“The crew had a good growth of beard 
as if they had been at sea for some time, 
but they were well dressed and well fed.” 

Another member of the crew said: 
‘The Germans told us to go back to our 
ship as they did not think we would be 
safe, 13 of us, in that boat.” 
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Million A.A. Shells in the Making 









Shell cases for 37 in. anti-aircraft guns are being weighed in this 
photograph. Each one must be the exact weight specified. 


7. T= photographs in this page were 

taken at a factory in the Midlands 

converted from commercial purposes to 
the production of munitions. In this 
factory only 3°7 anti-aircraft shells are 
made, and it has a capacity of 1,000,000 
shells a year. There are many munition 
factories in the industrial areas of the 
United Kingdom, some of them, like 
this one, originally built and equipped 
for commercial work, but speedily 
adapted to the purposes of war, while 
others have been specially built and 
equipped with new machinery. A strik- 
ing feature of modern munition works is 
the ease with which the machinery is 
operated. The various processes are 
almost automatic, so that in a few weeks 
men with no previous experience of 
such work can acquire all the necessary 


a Yo» 
wbtich ah!) hs? Y z skill and turn out first-class work. The 


In the photograph top right adjusti nd maintenance of the 
In the p right, aph top right the interior of 3-7 in. shells is being examined with a bright light. jJusting a4 d aintenan oO 


shell cases are being piaced on a conveyor after being dried b pressed } 
air. Immediately above is a huge store of shell cases ready to be oonk to the filing te factory. machines eae: of yrs done by 


Photos, P.N.A. sonie of the most skilled mechanics. 
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OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 


Monday, October 2 


M. Munters, Latvian Foreign Minister, 
arrived in Moscow at the invitation of 
Molotov. 

A Soviet military mission arrived in 
Tallinn, Estonia, to discuss mutual relations. 

That R.A.F. ’planes flew over Berlin 
during a night reconnaissance flight was 
reported by the Air Ministry. 

e French High Command reported that 
local enemy attacks had been repulsed. 

U.S. Senate opened the debate on the 
Neutrality Bill. 

British freighter ‘‘ Clement” reported to 
have been sunk by a German armed raider 
or a vessel termed a “‘ cruiser.” 

Belgian steamer ‘“Suzon”’ sunk during 
Sunday night by a U-boat. 

Swedish steamer ‘‘Gun” reported sunk in 
the k by a U-boat. 

Twenty-three tribunals began to deal with 
the 50,000 enemy aliens registered in the 
London area. 


Tuesday, October 3 


Count Ciano returned from Berlin and 
reported to the Italian Cabinet. 

. Chamberlain stated in the House of 
Commons that nothing in the German 
% offensive "’ could modify the attitude 
which Great Britain had felt it mght to take. 

German territory occupied by the 
French was announced by the French High 
Command to total 154 square miles. 

M. Sarajoglu, Turkish Foreign Minister, 
still in Moscow and stated to be awaiting 
instructions from Ankara on the proposals of 
the Soviet Government. 

The Turkish military mission arrived in 
London and began discussions on matters of 
common interest to Great Britain and 
Turkey. 

The Lithuanian Foreign Minister, M. 
Urbsys, arrived in Moscow at the invitation 
of Molotov. 

It was ed that a Dominican coast- 

uard cutter, caught refuelling a U-boat, 
had been sunk by a French cruiser. 


Wednesday, October 4 


German Reichstag summoned to meet on 
Friday. 

Karlsruhe said to have been evacuated, 
the seventh German city behind the Siegfried 
Line to be converted into a military base. 

Minor enemy attacks on the Western 
Front were repulsed. 

German High Command reported that 
fighting was still taking place against isolated 
Polish detachments near the line of demarca- 
tion. 

Italy maintained complete silence on the 
subject of the Hitler-Ciano meeting in Berlin. 

r. Eden announced that the Dominion 
Governments are each sending a Cabinet 
Minister to London to confer with the British 
Government on the co-ordination of resources. 

The crew of a Greek ship, “ Diamantis,”’ 
which had been torpedoed the day before, 
were landed by the U-boat on the west coast 
of Ireland. 

Reported that Germans had captured four 
Swedish steamers in the Baltic. 


British steamer “Glen Farg’’ sunk by 
U-boat 
Thursday, October 5 

French Command reported a _  7-hour 


battle in the Moselle Valley. 

Hitler flew to Warsaw to review Naz: 
troops who had taken part in the siege. 

A pact of mutual! assistance between the 
Soviet Union and Latvia was signed in 
Moscow. 

Soviet-Turkish talks reported to be held up. 

French submarine arrived safely in port 
with a German merchant ship captured 
1,000 miles from the coast. 
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Washington announced that a warning of 
the imminent sinking, in the same manner 
as the “‘ Athenia,”’ of the American steamer 
“ Troquois,”’ had been received from the 
head of the German navy. 

Mr. Chamberlain consulted with T.U.C. 
leaders on war work control. 


FEEEEEFEEEPEEEEEFEEFEE FEEt POOH 


THE POETS & THE WAR 
i 


FATHERS AND SONS 


By Louis N. Parker 


Comrades, et oa bugle sound, 
Though you no tramp of feet, 
Feel no shaking of the nd, 
Nor the drum’s’ inspiring beat, 
We, who marched the selfsame way 
Long ago in manhood’s pride, 
We are with you here to-day, 
Marching at your side. 


We are nought and less than nought, 
Airy shapes you cannot see, 
Shadows of a wistful thought, 
Waifs of waning memory : 
You, the sons of tragic years, 
Had no father’s hand as guide, 
We, while FS were born in tears, 
Fought for you, and died. 


Now the love you never knew 

Round your hearts its yearning pours, 
We, your fathers, watching you, 

Send -our spirits into yours; 
Ah, fulfil what we n, 

Thrust the gates of Freedom wide ! 
With your fathers to a man 

Marching at your side. 

—The Times. 
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Ministry of Information issued the account 
of the escape and safe return of a British 
submarine practically disabled by enemy 
i charges. 

wedish Government announced that 100 
cargo steamers would be armed for coastal 
patrol. 


9 is Paid That... 


Compulsory labour service for Jews in 
Germany is to be introduced. 


No bombs could be more hated by the 
Nazis than leaflets dropped by the R.A.F. 


Before evacuating Upper Silesia the 
Polish authorities inundated the coal mines. 


Half of Poland's gold is being held tempor- 
arily by Rumania against the cost of accom- 
modating refugees. 


German authorities have had barbed wire 
erected all along the frontier to prevent mass 
desertions by Nazi soldiers. 


The employment of over 500,000 Polish 
prisoners has greatly eased labour difficulties 
in German industry and agriculture. 


The reported disgrace of Goebbels is said 
to be because he alone advised against 
Germany going to war. 


Explaining the Soviet-German pact, Nazis 
stated: ‘‘Russia is no longer Communist. 
The fast Reds have been ejected or shot.”’ 


The elusive German liner ‘‘ Bremen "’ has 
been seen at the Russian Arctic port of 
Murmansk, 


German soldiers, begging for food over 
the Dutch frontier, have been given it with the 
remark: ‘‘ Eat, but may Hitler starve ! ’’ 
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October 21st, 1939 
Friday, October 6 
The Admiralty made a strong protest 
against the ‘‘ warning’”’ by Admiral Raeder 


with regard to the American steamer 
“ Troquois.”” Washington reported that U.S. 
destroyers had been sent to meet the vessel 
as a precautionary measure. 

Hitler announced his “‘ peace” plan to the 
Reichstag. It included the proposal that a 
conference should be held to discuss questions 
arising out of the ‘‘collapse” of Poland, 
Germany’s claims to colonies and the limiting 
of armaments. 

A statement was later issued on the 
authority of the British Government that, 
although his proposals were “ e and 
obscure,” they would be carefully examined, 
but that something more than words would 
be required from German Government to 
establish confidence in Europe. 

A conference of the Allied Commands was 
held in France. 


Saturday October 7 


Twelve German raids on the Western 
Front were repulsed during the night and 
early morning. 

There was a series of artillery action on 
both sides between the Moselle and the Saar. 

Dutch steamer “ Binnendijk,”” bound from 
New York to Rotterdam, sunk by unrecog- 
nized means in English Channel. 

Red Cross and St. John Fund for the Sick 
and 7 aa reached the quarter million 
mark, 

Reported that the 45,000,000 British loan 
to Poland was being used for war purposes 
by the Polish Government recently estab- 
lished in France. 


Sunday, October 8 


H.M. the King returned from a two-day 
visit to the Home Fleet. 

Nazi trade delegation arrived in Moscow. 

German flying boat brought down after a 
combat with a North Sea R.A.F. patrol. 

Paris reported that French artillery were 
engaged in repulsing German patrol attacks, 
chiefly to the south-east of Zweibruecken. 

Finland, under pressure, decided to send a 
delegate to Moscow to discuss political and 
economic problems. 

Canada announced that a division of 20,00c 
men would leave for overseas early next year. 





The Germans are experimenting with 
captive balloons that can be exploded from 
the ground and destroy near-by aircraft. 


Since the alliance with Russia, amended 


editions of ‘‘Mein Kampf" are being 
hurriedly prepared. 
About 10,000 Americans have been 


evacuated from the United Kingdom to 
U.S.A. and Canada since August 24. 


“Gott Strate England!’’ has replaced 
“Heil Hitler!’’ as a greeting between 
Germans, according to a Copenhagen paper. 


Five hundred thousand portraits of Stalin 
have been sent from Moscow into the newly- 
occupied Polish territory. 


French and German soldiers have been 
seen fishing on opposite banks of the Rhine. 
No shots were fired from either side. 


A Basle report states that 25 per cent ol 
the men in the Siegfried Line are il) with 
angina and rheumatism. 


Germany is arranging to run a Zeppelin 
service for the transport of raw materials 
from Russia to German industrial centres. 


Resentment is growing among the civil 
population of Austria, especially at Graz, 
where relatives of soldiers killed in action 
were ordered not to wear mourning. 





